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advantage, which could not be theoretically justified to a demo-
cracy. Prudently restricted to rare and picked occasions, it yet
might have lasted on. Used indiscriminately to hamstring a
government with a huge popular majority like that of 1906, it
revealed an anomaly past tolerance. Even so, on the swing of
the pendulum, the peers might, as the saying is, have 'got away
with if, but for their open breach of the constitution in holding
up the 1909 budget. From that false step they could scarcely
have recovered, even if they had been stronger in debate. But
the government commanded much more effective artillery,
whether in parliament or on the platform.
Now that a quarter of a century has passed, any one re-reading
those famous debates in the light of subsequent history may be
surprised by two features. One is the extreme exaggeration of
the fears expressed by the conservatives about the consequences
of the bill if passed. It is usual for parties to be extravagant in
denouncing measures which they dislike, and by dint of repeat-
ing their extravagances to become convinced of them. But here
the gap between conviction and reality was abnormal. The
other curious feature is the depth of the liberal leaders' aversion
to creating peers. Nothing shows more plainly, how unrevolu-
tionary was their temper, for a large creation of peers would
have helped them enormously. Asquith's papers contained, and
his biographers have printed,1 a draft list of about 250 suggested
liberal peers. They were a very strong body, and in proved
character, intellect, business, and public activity certainly out-
weighed the then existing house of lords, if a score of leaders in
the latter were deducted. Had their creation gone through, the
liberal government, being in control of both houses, could have
passed Irish home rule, Welsh disestablishment, and a reform
of the second chamber all in one session. With the Die-hards
doing their utmost to bring this about, there seems something
paradoxical about the conservatism of the liberals, who toiled
to prevent it from happening.
As for the king, though he was criticized with asperity by Lord
Hugh Cecil, nobody has shown how else he could have acted.
Any alternative course (e.g. accepting Asquith's resignation and
sending for Balfour) would have meant an immediate third
general election. But at this, as was admitted on all hands, there
was no prospect of obtaining a different result, and its interposi-
1 J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith, Life ofAsquitk, i. 329-31.